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prose it is the chassis without which your car does not
exist. It is not an accident that the best prose wa^
written when rococo, with its elegance and moderation,
at its birth attained its greatest excellence. For rococo
was evolved when baroque had become declamatory and
the world, tired of the stupendous, asked for restraint. It
was the natural expression of persons who valued a
civilized life. Humour, tolerance and horse-sense made
the great tragic issues that had preoccupied the first half
of the seventeenth century seem excessive. The world
was a more comfortable place to live in, and perhaps for
the first time in centuries the cultivated classes could sit
back and enjoy their leisure. It has been said that good
prose should resemble the conversation of a well-bred
man. Conversation is only possible when men's minds
are free from pressing anxieties. Their lives must be
reasonably secure and they must have no grave concern
about their souls. They must attach importance to the
refinements of civilization. They must value courtesy,
they must pay attention to their persons (and have we not
also been told that good prose should be like the clothes
of a well-dressed man, appropriate but unobtrusive ?),
they must fear to bore, they*must be neither flippant nor
solemn, but always apt; and they must look upon
6 enthusiasm' with a critical glance. This is a soil very
suitable for prose. It is not to be wondered at that it
gave a fitting opportunity for the appearance of the best
writer of prose that our modern world has seen, Voltaire.
The writers of English, perhaps owing to the poetic
nature of the language, have seldom reached the excel-
lence that seems to have come so naturally to him. It is
in so far as they have approached the ease, sobriety and
precision of the great French masters that they are
admirable.